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Chain Store System 
Raises Controversy 


Chains Now Handle One-Fourth 
of Retail Business in Several 
Merchandise Lines 


STRONGEST IN LARGE CITIES 


Large Units Now Seem to Have Reached 
Peak of Their Growth Through- 
out Entire Nation 


A great many problems and issues which 
arise in American life are of a temporary 
nature. They may appear to be of the ut- 
most importance at the time, but are soon 
forgotten. But such is not the case with 
the problems connected with chain stores. 
Ever since the beginning of their rapid 
growth, which was shortly after the World 
War, they have been the source of continu- 
ous controversy. The critics of chain stores 
accuse them of being monopolistic in 
character. Their defenders, on the other 
hand, contend that, owing to their large- 
scale operations and efficient methods, they 
sell their goods to the public at a much 
cheaper rate than most independent stores 
are able to. 

Despite the opposition to chain stores, 
they have, until recently, continued to 
grow by leaps and bounds. In the short 
space of 15 years, they have reached the 
place where they do practically one-fourth 
of the retail business of the United States. 
In many of the larger cities, of course, 
they do a much larger percentage of the 
trade than this. But in the smaller towns, 
the independent retail stores are still in a 
dominant position. 


Recent Decline in Growth 

In the last several years, however, the 
chain stores, even in the larger cities, have 
slowed down in their growth. Whereas in 
1933 the chains handled 25.8 per cent of 
the retail business of the nation, last year 
their sales amounted to only 22.8 per cent 
of the country’s total. Whether this is a 
temporary decline on their part or whether 
it means that they have reached their peak 
and are due for a permanent setback, is a 
question for the future to answer. Much 
may depend on the extent to which the 
various state legislatures may try to curb 
the progress of the chains, For it is partly 
due to action already taken by them that 
these stores have started on a downward 
trend. Let us examine the sources of op- 
position to them: 

The corner groceryman has battled the 
chains since 1920. This type of business 
enterprise seemed to spring up overnight, 
bringing competition such as the independ- 
ent merchants had never seen. And until 
recently, the average independent has done 
little to meet the competition except to 
rant against the unfair practices of his 
competitors. And he has gained a great 
deal of sympathy in fighting his cause. At 
the present time, 22 states have laws known 
as “‘graduated-license laws’ which are 
aimed directly at chain stores. Pennsyl- 
vania passed such a law as recently as last 
month. This law, which is typical of the 
others now in force, provides that each re- 
tail store must purchase a license to oper- 
ate. The independent merchant with just 
one store buys his license for $1. If a 
chain has less than five stores, it pays $5 
for each store license. Those with more 
than 500 stores must pay $500 for each 
license. The chain, in this case, pays 500 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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“BUT WE’RE ON OUR WAY!” 


TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 








A Challenge to Youth 


Must youth admit inferiority to age in the greatest of all American outdoor activ- 
ities—automobiling? Youth is triumphant in most fields of sport; in flying, riding, skating, 
skiing, tobogganing, but behind the wheel men and women of more advanced years are 
superior, and this, says John J. Floherty in “Youth at the Wheel” (New York: Lip- 
pincott. $1.75) is a challenge to youth. But the facts, as stated by Mr. Floherty, speak 
for themselves. Thirty-nine out of every 1,000 licensed drivers under 20 were involved 
in accidents in a single year, while licensed drivers from 40 to 49 years of age had only 
20 accidents per 1,000 during the same period. 
“that all young drivers are poor ones. 


“Tt is not implied,” says the author, 
On the contrary, there are many drivers who are 
in their teens that handle a car as well as, if not better than, most adults. They are 
courteous on the road; they are cool in a crisis, and they use common sense in their driv- 
ing.” 


So many young people drive badly, however, that Mr. Floherty has written his 


book to help them find the way to safe driving. The book’s appeal is not confined to 
youth, to be sure, for it may serve as a guide to drivers of all ages, but it is so presented 
as to offer an effective support to those who are bent upon meeting the great challenge 
to youth. 

This little book does not stop, as many advocates of safety do, with a recital of the 
ghastly figures relating to road accidents. It analyzes the causes of accidents and gives 
sound advice concerning their prevention. It supplies concise, understandable, effectively 
illustrated lessons on the mechanism of an automobile, tells how to operate it, outlines the 
most important and necessary rules of safe driving, and closes with questions designed to 
test the reader’s understanding of what he has read. This book, simply and attractively 
written and interestingly illustrated with photographs and diagrams, should be placed in 
the hands of every driver, young or old. 

Safe driving is not, of course, a matter merely of understanding the car or the rules 
of driving. It is largely a matter of character. “If you would see the true character of a 
person, watch his behavior while driving an automobile on a busy highway,” our author 
tells us. “If he bowls along at a safe speed, steadily and carefully, observing the rights 
of others and paying attention to the signs that are placed for his safety, you can mark 
him as one who stands well in his daily affairs and in the estimation of his fellow men. 
If, on the other hand, he jumps from one traffic lane to another, tearing along at an 
unnecessarily high speed, cutting in and out in front of other cars, frightening timid 
drivers and disgusting good ones, you may rely upon it that he is a scatter-brain in his 
business and social activities; he has neither courtesy nor self-control.” 
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Poland Still Under 
Sway of Pilsudski 


Removal of Deceased Marshal’s 
Coffin from Cathedral Crypt 
Results in Crisis 


POLISH HISTORY EXAMINED 


Fear of Invasion Directs Interest Toward 
Foreign Affairs to the Neglect 
of Domestic Problems 


Political upheavals occur in Europe upon 
such slight provocation that they are no 
longer apt to command more than mild 
curiosity. But even the close observer of 
European affairs would be hard put to re- 
call any event in its more recent history 
comparable to the strange incident which, 
a short time ago, caused a crisis in Poland. 
It was not that the government at Warsaw 
had reached a financial impasse or even that 
it had failed to retain the parliament’s con- 
fidence. Either of these circumstances 
would have been in no way unusual. But 
what actually took place was, from all 
appearances, as far removed from the arena 
of politics as it is possible to imagine. An 
archbishop, for reasons that need not be 
discussed here, had ordered the coffin of a 
Polish patriot removed from a crypt in the 
cathedral at Cracow, and as a result, the 
premier, in protest, handed in his resig- 
nation. He declared that the archbishop’s 
action was an insult to the nation and that 
his inability to prevent it left him no choice 
but to resign. 


Josef Pilsudski 


As it happened, President Ignace Mos- 
cicki insisted upon the cabinet’s remaining 
in office. But the incident, because it seems 
trivial as well as odd, necessarily suggests 
several questions. Who is the patriot, so 
revered that a slight show of disrespect to 
his memory should be regarded as an insult 
to the Polish nation? What part did he play 
in Polish history that, more than two years 
after his death, the removal of his coffin 
from a crypt should precipitate a cabinet 
crisis? The answer to these questions is of 
more than biographical interest; it is, in 
fact, inseparable from both the recent 
history of Poland and the political problems 
with which she is constantly being con- 
fronted. 

The patriot around whom the controversy 
raged is Marshal Josef Pilsudski. His 
role in Polish history can best be understood 
by looking at a map of Europe before 1914. 
Carefully as one might search, one would 
not find Poland on this map. Hundreds 
of years before, when Germany consisted 
of a group of petty states, and Russia was 
but a fraction of her present size, Poland 
had become one of Europe’s powerful 
states. Her territory extended from near 
the Black Sea to the Baltic, and every 
European monarch was anxious to have 
her as an ally. Gradually, however, Poland 
lost her prestige. She was riven by civil 
war and, lacking strong natural frontiers, 
soon became the prey of neighboring 
powers. During the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, in three successive par- 
titions, slices of her territory were taken 
away by Russia, Germany (then Prussia), 
and Austria. In 1795, Poland ceased to 
exist as an independent state. 

It was thus as subjects of three hostile 
powers that the Polish people continued to 
live for more than a century. Where they 
succeeded in wresting political rights, as 
in Austria, they suffered from economic 
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MARSHAL SMIGLY-RYDZ 


FROM REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


exploitation. In Germany and Russia, on 
the other hand, where they enjoyed free- 
dom to carry on their commerce and agri- 
culture unmolested, they were politically 
oppressed. It was natural, in these circum- 
stances, that the Poles should chafe. In- 
surrection occurred frequently and was 
combated with severe measures. But de- 
spite the vigilance of the ruling powers, 
Polish leaders continued to carry on secret 
revolutionary propaganda. They were tacitly 
supported by the great mass of Poles who 
persisted in speaking their own language 
and maintaining their own national insti- 
tutions. 


The New Poland 


Among these Polish patriots was Josef 
Pilsudski, a shrewd political realist. Not 
a few of his colleagues were of the opinion 
that the Poles should go about securing 
their independence cautiously, through dip- 
lomatic maneuver. Pilsudski was of a dif- 
ferent mind. He claimed that neither of 
the three powers which had dismembered 
Poland would willingly give up any Polish 
territory. It was necessary to wrest that 
territory by force, and he felt that it could 
be done in 1914 when the nations in Europe 
were about to fly at each other’s throats. 
In August of that year, Pilsudski gathered 
a handful of his followers—they were said 
to number no more than 300—and set out 
to invade Russia. 

The “army,” moving against the vast bulk 
of csarist Russia, seemed somewhat ridicu- 
lous, a view which subsequent develop- 
ments soon rejected. Before it had gone 
far, large numbers of Poles flocked to 
Pilsudski’s legion, and it became a military 
factor of considerable importance, one, at 
least, which the statesmen of the continent 
could not afford to ignore. Since Germany 
and Austria were lined up against Russia, 
Pilsudski was enabled to play a rather 
subtle game, at which he proved himself 
most adept. The story is too long to be 
detailed here. Suffice it to say that moving 
his legions rapidly from one front to 
another, siding now with Germany and 
Austria, now with Russia and her allies, 
he succeeded in reéstablishing a sovereign 
Polish state. 


However, it was one thing to create the 
new Poland. It was quite another task to 
keep her intact. Pilsudski assumed that 
responsibility as well. Save for one brief 
period of three years, he remained at the 
political helm continually from 1918 to 
his death in 1935. Nor did his passing by 
any means bring an end to his control of 
the government. His last moments were 
given over to advising his colleagues and 
appointing his successor. And it is said 
that even now, when a decision of con- 
sequence is to be made, government leaders 





gather in a reverent huddle, and straining 
their memories, try to recall what Pilsudski 
would have done in a similar situation. To 
be sure, this attests to the esteem in which 
he is held: but itis even more a recognition 
of the fact that Poland, essentially his 
creation, is likely to conduct her affairs, 
domestic and foreign, along lines which he 
first sketched. 


Undemocratic Government 


No one conversant with the internal con- 
ditions of Poland, with her form of govern- 
ment, and with her foreign policy can fail 
to be singularly impressed by the extent 
of Pilsudski’s influence. This is borne out, 
first of all, by the plans now being 
drafted to suppress all political parties and 
concentrate power in the hands of Marshal 
Edward Smigly-Rydz. It is intended, 
effect, to set up a military dictatorship to 
foster a strong sense of nationalism. Like 
Pilsudski, the present-day rulers of Poland 
believe that their country is not suited to 
democratic government. Fully a third of 
the population consists of minority groups, 
including Jews, of whom there are over 
3,000,000; Ukrainians, with an even larger 
number; Germans and Lithuanians. Each 
of these minorities has its own economic 
and cultural interests. Thus, in regions 
where the German population is predomi- 


ment to take any effective steps to improve 
it. Barring the Balkan states, it may safely 
be said that no other European country, 
certainly not a major one, presents so many 
evidences of extreme poverty. The hold- 
ings of most Polish farmers, who form 70 
per cent of the more than 30,000,000 in- 
habitants, are said to be insufficient to 
supply them with normal needs. Their 
plight is further aggravated by the nation’s 
birth rate, the highest in Europe. Ac- 
cording to reliable estimates, this annual 
increase in population has now resulted in 
a surplus of 5,000,000 farm workers, who 
can find no jobs, yet who must be fed. The 
problem might be solved through the de- 
velopment of industry, but as yet only a 
slight amount of capital has been found 
available for investment. At one time, 
the government had made fairly extensive 
plans to divide large estates into small 
holdings and give them over to tenants, 


dispossessed farmers and those families 
which were without land whatever. The 
government did not, however, proceed 


very far with this particular agricultural 
reform. 
Quest for Security 
Pilsudski, it need hardly be said, was 


not indifferent to this plight. But he was 
of the opinion that the major problem fac- 
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MAP OF POLAND 


nant, the language spoken is German and 
quite strong bonds unite this minority 
with Berlin. When the World War ended 
and Pilsudski, as chief of state, set about 
the work of reconstruction, he regarded it 
as one of the more pressing problems to 
absorb these many racial groups into a 
single nation. He felt that if these minori- 
ties were to be allowed participation in the 
government or given the liberty to their 
own institutions, they would but weaken 
the country and subject it to the danger 
of further invasion. Recent events have 
borne out the accuracy of this view. The 
German minority, for example, in Czecho- 
slovakia, serves as a constant threat to the 
statesmen at Prague who fear that the 
Germans in their land will offer to Hitler 
the pretext for invasion. That is why the 
Polish government, heeding Pilsudski’s pre- 
cepts, is intent upon abolishing minority 
groups and (with the exception of the Jews) 
through a comprehensive program bringing 
them in line with Polish nationalistic 
thought. 

The extent of Pilsudski’s influence is no 
less apparent in the Polish economic situa- 
tion and the failure of the present govern- 


(DRAWN BY TODD FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER) 


ing Poland, that which should precede all 
others, was to make her frontiers secure. 
It was necessary, he felt, to build up a 
strong army, capable of resisting aggres- 
sion. That is why, to the neglect of in- 
ternal conditions, he turned his attention 
almost entirely to foreign affairs. He was 
led to this decision in the early years of 
the republic when Bolshevik armies _in- 
vaded Poland and when, in order to secure 
territory which he regarded as properly 
belonging to his country, he led a military 
expedition to Lithuania. 


Foreign Affairs 


Conditions in Europe at the present time, 
no less than then, make it imperative upon 
Polish statesmen to turn their most serious 
efforts to foreign affairs. Both because of 
her geographical position on the continent 
and because of her boundaries, Poland finds 
herself in a peculiarly vulnerable spot. Her 
neighbor on the east is Soviet Russia, on 
the west, Germany. Should a war break 
out between those two powers, which would 
not surprise anyone, Poland is in danger of 
becoming the battle scene of the two op- 
posing factions. Germany, at least, is in 





need of large supplies of food, a need that 
would become all the greater in the event 
of war. And there is no reason for sup- 
posing that in difficult straits, the German 
high command, any more than the high 
command of other powers, would hesitate 
to overrun Poland. 

The territorial limits fixed by the peace 
treaties following the World War present 
a further vexing problem to the Polish 
government. In order to supply the Poles 
with an outlet to the sea, the statesmen 
at Versailles cut Germany into two and 
gave to Poland the “corridor” that lay be- 
tween the two parts. In addition, the city 
of Danzig was placed under Polish adminis- 
tration. Although the “corridor” popula- 
tion is overwhelmingly Polish, Germany 
deeply resents having a wedge driven 
directly across the state, and it is scarcely 
a secret that Hitler hopes some day to 
recover that strip of land, as well as to 
control Danzig. 

How these difficulties would be resolved 
in the event of a serious crisis it would be 
hazardous to suggest. Polish statesmen 
have, however, left no diplomatic stone 
unturned to safeguard their country. What 
must seem to the casual observer a par- 
adoxical foreign policy is in fact merely 
a translation of Pilsudski’s subtle methods 
of warfare into the style of diplomacy. 
Poland has made nonaggression treaties 
with both Moscow and Berlin. At one time, 
she may be seen courting one bloc of powers 
and then turn about and pay her atten- 
tions to another bloc, hostile to the first. 
It is a policy of opportunism, dictated 
almost wholly by the knowledge that she 
cannot afford to antagonize a single one 
of the large powers in whose hands her 
future welfare so largely lies. 





STRENGTH THROUGH JOY 





One of the main sources of strength of 
the Hitler regime. as well as of the Mus- 
solini regime, has been its ability to drama- 
tize for the workers the benefits of the 
fascist system. Although the rights upon 
which workers in democratic countries pride 
themselves—organization and strike rights 
—have been taken away from them, the 
German government has organized other 
activities. The Strength Through Joy move- 
ment in Germany, to which all workers 
are eligible, is one way in which mass sym- 
pathies are held. For them, the govern- 
ment arranges special cut-rate group out- 
ings either to spots of scenic heauty or to 
centers of German culture which they might 
otherwise never see. A new plan has just 
been announced under which some 10,000 
Strength Through Joy workers will be en- 
abled to visit Venice sometime next year 
at very low cost. Italy also plans to send 
a return delegation of workers to some part 
of Germany. 


POLISH CHILDREN AT PLAY 
(Photo by Maynard Owen Williams from 
Geographic Magazine) 
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BEGINNING OF THE RECENT INTERNATIONAL BALLOON RACE FROM BRUSSELS 


Far East: Two small, sandy islands 
in the Amur River, which separates Russia 
and Manchoukuo, were the scene of a skir- 
mish last week between Russian gunboats 
and a Manchoukuan shore patrol, which 
sank one of the Russian boats. Both Russia 
and Japan, which controls Manchoukuo, 
began to concentrate troops and river boats 
at the spot, but negotiations between the 
two nations relieved the tension for the 
time being. Both nations agreed to with- 
draw their armed forces from the islands 
and the immediate vicinity. A conference 
will be held between Russia and Japan con- 
cerning the islands. There are two reports 
as to which faction started the firing. Both 
forces suffered some casualties, but Russia 
seemed to be the heavier loser. 

The important fact from an international 
aspect is that these two world powers, rivals 
in the Far East for many years, agreed to 
arbitrate their differences rather than go to 
war. Neither nation seems to desire war 
just now. Either could have taken the op- 
portunity to bring on an armed conflict be- 
cause of the Amur incident. The fact that 
they did not do so does not mean that 
Russia and Japan will always be ready to 
arbitrate such differences. It does mean 
that they are not yet ready to attempt a 
final struggle. 

Japan is rejoicing at the turn of events. 
Although Russia lost only the islands, which 
have practically no value, Russia showed 
signs of internal weakness by settling with 
Japan. If Russia’s army had not been 
somewhat weakened by the recent develop- 
ments within it (THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
June 28), the Russian government would 
probably not have been so eager for peace. 
Since Russia has “backed down” in this in- 
stance, Japan may be more aggressive in 
its actions in that section. 

Another indication that all is not well 
within Russia is the fact that Maxim Lit- 
vinov, commissar of foreign affairs, had 
made an agreement with the Japanese am- 
bassador to Russia to study the boundary 
line along the Amur River. 


* * * 


lrish Free State: The much heralded 
elections, in which the people of the 
Irish Free State were to choose a new 
parliament and pass upon the constitution 
drafted last winter by President Eamon de 
Valera, have now been held. Much to the 
surprise of most political observers, the 
elections, far from giving de Valera the 
enthusiastic endorsement he had expected, 
showed that his popularity has suffered in 
recent months. It is true that the con- 
stitution was accepted; yet by so much 
less a majority than had been predicted 
that it remains doubtful whether there soon 


will not be widespread demands for its re- 
vision. It is equally true that de Valera’s 
party gained 69 seats in the legislature out 
of a total of 138; but because one of the 
elected deputies will have to act as speaker 
of the legislature, de Valera is left without 
a majority. He will thus be forced to 
compromise upon controversial measures 
with one of the minority factions. The 
election is generally taken to mean that de 
Valera and his anti-British policy are slowly 
but surely losing favor with the Irish 
people. Many of them have been hard 
hit by the decline in trade with England. 


* * * 


Spain: The developments of the Spanish 
civil war to be reported this week have 
only little to do with Spain herself. Fol- 
lowing the Italian and German withdrawal 
from the international patrol system, activ- 
ity on the Spanish fronts reached a tem- 
porary lull, though the loyalist faction 
planned a new offensive. 

In London, a subcommittee of the non- 
intervention committee met to hear the 
Italo-German proposal that the sea patrol 
be abandoned. Instead, the suggestion was 
made that observation at ports of depar- 
ture for Spain should be strengthened. 
This plan would give General Franco a 
great advantage, for smuggling is already 
of greater help to him than to the loyalists. 
At sea, also, the insurgents have proved 
themselves to be stronger than the loyalists. 
The proposal was therefore rejected by the 
committee, and no alternative solution has 
met with the approval of all concerned. 
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While it was earlier thought that the whole 
system of nonintervention might be aban- 
doned in favor of according both sides bel- 
ligerent status, this compromise now seems 
unlikely. 

All in all, Britain seems to be showing 
more firmness and more determination to 
force a showdown of the fascist powers 
than ever before. Foreign Secretary Eden 
admitted, for the first time openly, that 
Britain is vitally interested in the mainte- 
nance of Spain’s territorial integrity. That 
is, Britain cannot see any part of Spain 
fall under foreign influence. Britain has 
also begun overtures in another direction, 
namely in Portugal, where she is trying to 
break down sympathy with the rebels and 
thereby close an important source of sup- 
ply for the insurgents. There are even 
indications that Britain, despairing of ar- 
ranging an agreement between the outside 
powers, has now moved to seek some com- 
promise with General Franco himself. 
Whether Germany and Italy will remain 
unchanged in their attitude or whether 
they will accept some face-saving com- 
promise is uncertain, but probably some 
formula will be found. 


x * x 


Palestine: The British government 
has finally decided that the only way to 
bring about a permanent settlement of the 
dispute between Arabs and Jews over the 
territory of Palestine is to divide the land 
between them. This brings to a close a 
period of 15 years during which Britain has 
tried to satisfy the nationalist aspirations 
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MAP SHOWING THE PLACE ON THE AMUR RIVER WHERE THE RUSSO-JAPANESE INCIDENT OCCURRED 
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MODERN APARTMENT HOUSES UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT TEL AVIV 


of the opposing peoples in that troubled 
area. 

In response to pressure from Jewish or- 
ganizations, Britain has allowed Jews to 
migrate to Palestine and to buy land there. 
This policy has so added to the numbers of 
Jews already there, that today there are 
about 400,000 of them in Palestine as com- 
pared with 1,000,000 Arabs. In the areas 
which they have settled, the Jews have 
tried to make Palestine into a modern na- 
tion. Tel-Aviv, one of their cities, has wide, 
new streets and airy buildings. Their agri- 
cultural colonies have used the newest 
equipment and the latest methods of farm- 
ing. 

Contrasting with this spirit of enterprise 
are the Arabs, who are content to live in 
any sort of dwelling and whose little farms 
are worked with crude old-fashioned plows. 
But in spite of their indifference to western 
progress, the Arabs resent the infiltration 
of Jews and have often resorted to violence 
in protest against what seems to them the 
grave injustice of selling out their home- 
land. 

Now a royal commission has recom- 
mended that the land be divided into three 
areas, the northeastern part becoming Jew- 
ish, a small central strip to be permanently 
British, and a large southeastern area to 
become Arab. Since Arabs and Jews are 
hopelessly mixed in some parts of the 
country, it has not been possible to draw 
division lines separating them completely. 
Where the mixture is most complex, the 
British will maintain permanent control. 
Included in this area are Jerusalem and the 
nearby port of Jaffa. It is certain that 
neither side wil! receive these proposals 
with unmixed feelings, and each will be 
able to point to minorities left in the other’s 
territory. However, it is hoped that ex- 
tremist leaders may be brought to see that 
this is the best possible solution to a thorny 
problem. 
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THE STEEL PLANTS OF JOHNSTOWN ARE AGAIN HUMMING WITH ACTIVITY 


Civil Liberties Investigation 


The Senate’s Civil Liberties Committee, 
headed by Senator La Follette of Wisconsin, 
last week finished an investigation of the 
Memorial Day riot which occurred at the Re- 
public Steel plant in Chicago between Chi- 
cago police and labor unions members. Ten 
strikers were killed during the riot and many 
others were injured. Newsreel photographs, 
which were not presented to the public until 
after the investigation, were used as evidence 
in the investigation. A number of Chicago 
policemen and labor officials were called before 
the committee. 

The purpose of the Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee was not to decide 
the rights of the strikers 
in their differences with 
the company. The in- 
vestigation was held to 
determine whether or not 
the Chicago police had 
used undue violence in 
dealing with the strikers. 
From the evidence pre- 
sented to the committee, 
it would seem that the 
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which was given to them 
by the police. Union leaders said that the 
strikers were peaceable and quiet until they 
were fired upon by the police guarding the 
plant. Then they did not attempt to fight 
back, but fled in disorder. Seven of the 10 per- 
sons who were killed were shot in the back, 
evidently as they were running away from the 
police. The latter say, however, that the 
strikers attacked them with clubs and bricks, 
and that they were forced to use their guns 
in self-defense. The evidence given by reporters 
and by photographs does not agree with this 
version of the riot. 


Supreme Court Bill 


The hottest fight of the congressional ses- 
sion is predicted for the Supreme Court bill 
now being considered by the Senate. The bill 
is a modified form of the changes advanced 
by President Roosevelt. The President wished 
to appoint an extra justice for each Supreme 
Court justice over 70 years of age. The mod- 
ified bill puts the age limit at 75, but also 
provides that only one such appointment shall 
be made each year. Both bills provided that 
the number of judges should never be more 
than 15. 

Under the original measure, President Roose- 
velt would have been able to appoint six new 
justices immediately. Whether or not the pres- 
ent bill passes, he will appoint one justice 
to replace Justice Van Devanter, who recently 
retired. If the modified bill is passed, he will 
also appoint an extra justice in 1937 and one 
in 1938, since Chief Justice Hughes and Jus- 
tices Brandeis, McReynolds, and Sutherland 
are 75 or over. This would give the Court 
three new justices within the next few months 
and raise the membership to 11, if there were 
no resignation. 

The modification was submitted to the Sen- 
ate by Senator Robinson. Its future is a 
matter of much conjecture. Those opposed 
to the bill are planning a “filibuster” against it, 
which means that they will keep debate going 
on the bill and not allow a vote to be taken. 


Led by Senators Wheeler and Connally, the 
opposition is said to have planned a program 
to talk the bill to death. 

The forces of the administration, led by 
Senator Robinson, claim to have enough 
votes to pass the bill if it comes to a vote. 
The Senate’s judiciary committee, which con- 
demned the President’s bill so thoroughly, 
seems to have swung public opinion in the 
opposite direction, and the bill in its modified 
form is said to be favored by enough of the 
regular Democrats to insure passage. Many 
who were opposed to the original bill can be 
counted on to support the modified measure. 

There are a great many political forces 
at work influencing the fate of the bill. If 
the filibuster is carried through, a number of 
measures which various senators are backing 
will not come up for consideration. These 
senators will therefore make many compro- 
mises in order that the Senate may consider 
other matters than the Court bill. If the 
situation advances to this stage, it will simply 
be a matter of which side can hold out the 
longest. The President’s forces are strong, and 
the senators who are opposing the bill know 
that they are sacrificing his political support 
by doing it. This is another factor which may 
weaken the opposition to the bill. 

The real fight over the bill will come in the 
Senate. The President has a clear majority 
in the House which will favor the modifica- 
tion bill if it ever reaches the lower chamber. 


Back to Work 


When the Carnegie-Illinois subsidiary of 
United States Steel signed a contract with the 
C. I. O. last March, rates of pay in almost 
every steel factory in the country were auto- 
matically raised to the level granted by U. S. 
Steel. For the workers in independent steel 
plants, this meant that pay would be at a new 
high rate without having to go through the 
trial of a long strike and without having to pay 
dues to any union. After the pay increases, 
the average steel worker, it was estimated, was 
making about $160 a month, working a 40- 
hour five-day week. 

From this, it is not dificult to understand 
that while the workers in independent steel 
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plants were willing to go on strike for a week 
or two, they were not working under condi- 
tions so bad as to make them wish to sacrifice 
many weeks’ earnings for nothing more than 
recognition of a union. While a union might, 
in the future, bring them some real benefits, 
the only immediate results would be loss of 
wages and decreased earnings through the as- 
sessment to cover union dues. 

For the citizens of the steel-producing areas, 
the situation also became much less attractive 
as time went on. With the prosperity of 
whole communities depending on the produc- 
tion of steel, these towns were just beginning 
to enjoy the benefits of general economic re- 
covery. Many of the people had purchased 
new automobiles and new refrigerators on the 
installment plan. Others were selling these or 
other consumers’ goods. For everyone in these 
neighborhoods, a long steel strike would mean 
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repossessions, declines in new sales, and even- 
tually lay-offs in other employments. 

The final:element in the breakdown of the 
strike has been the lawlessness exhibited by 
some men associated with the C. I. O. With 
public sympathy at first in favor of the strike, 
successive incidents such as interference with 
mails, rioting, bombing of waterpipes, and 
general destruction of property have turned 
the public away from the unions. Some of 
these acts may have been instigated by com- 
pany agitators, but it is beyond question that 
the C. I. O. has not had good discipline over 
the men who are operating in its name. Many 
of the men are new to union practice. And, 
though this is true of employers as well as 
workers, the problem of discipline is much 
more serious to a group numbering in the 
thousands and tens of thousands than it is toa 
handful of men accustomed to obeying instruc- 
tions from their superiors in the corporation 
hierarchy. 

Company money has doubtless been spent 


NO, THIS IS NOT SWITZERLAND! 
Glacier National Park, with Lake McDonald in the foreground, reveals a resplendent chapter in the history of creation. 
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in encouraging men to join the back-to-wor 
movement, but it is also true that fundamental} 
economic conditions go far to explain the col. 
lapse of the strike without reference to theft 
employers. 





Vigilantism 


During the campaign for President Roose. 
velt’s reélection last summer, there was 4 
good deal of speculation as to just what would 
be the long-run effect upon the country of af 
continuation of the New Deal program. That 
great changes in the government’s activities! 
had already been made, no one denied. Also. 
it seemed that the administration would forgelh 
ahead with new policies. What some people 
said at that time was that a continuation of 
such great changes would eventually stir up 
some reactionary elements in the country to 
protest against the New Deal with violence. 
If urged to accept too many new ideas, some 
of the people would inevitably react against 
the whole program, regardless of the merits 
of the particular items on it. 

What one of the correspondents of the 
New York Times has found in the steel 
strike areas seems to indicate that these 
fears of a reaction are not altogether un- 
founded. Particularly in those sections where 
there have never been any unions, the recent 
experiences with irresponsible workers whof 
do not understand the obligations of unionism), 
have not pleased the populace. In Michigan,} 
small shopkeepers and white-collar workers} 
who see their own work obstructed by union} 
tactics are beginning to take the law intof 
their own hands, some even keeping arms orf 
other weapons of defense in their shops.} 

















PROBLEM CHILD 
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In Ohio, where the A. F. of L. has long beenp 
a political as well as an industrial powery! 
the rise of the C. I. O. has provoked a 
similar conflict between skilled mechanics 
and white-collar workers on the one hand 
and C. I. O. unionists on the other. But they 
formation of citizens’ committees has prop 
gressed most in parts of the state which arep 
not familiar with unions. The same is truep 
of the Johnstown movement to link up all 
chambers of commerce in a league to protect? 
those who want to work. i 





These citizens’ committees always begin asl 
an outgrowth of the perfectly normal desire 
of businessmen to keep order in a commu 
nity, but the leadership of such committees 
too often falls to irresponsible and fanatic 
groups which turn the committees into tert 
rorist bands. 


Railroad Pensions 


On July 1 a pension plan for railroad employ} 
ees went into effect, drafted by Congress ang 
signed by President Roosevelt. The bill prey 
vides that the railroads and the employet 
shall share equally in supporting the pension} 
Each employee pays five and one-half Pee 
cent of his wages into the retirement funds 
and a similar sum is paid in by the companyf 
The bill also provides that employees may 
retire at the age of 65 or at the completion 
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certain number of years’ work. The em- 
lovee does not have to retire when he reaches 
3. but he must pass rigid tests to show that 
e is able to do his work. The pensions paid 
inder this plan are considerably higher than 
hose provided under the private plans of the 
arious railroads, and also higher than pensions 


fiven by most other large companies. 


The bill itself is of little importance to any- 
ne except the railroads and their employees, 
ut it is an excellent illustration of the power 
which strong labor unions wield. Most rail- 
oad employees are members of brotherhoods. 
They fought their battles with the railroads 
ome years ago, much as the steel workers are 
fghting theirs now, and won the right to bar- 
ain with their employees. The brotherhoods 
have been largely responsible for the passage 
f the retirement bill. The employee unions 
have regular officials who take up the griev- 
nces of the workers with the company, and 
hey exercise a great deal of influence with 
he companies. 


Cost of Government 


The National Industrial Conference Board 
bas just completed a study entitled, “Cost 
f Government in the United States, 1934- 
ae While the results obtained in this 
tudy correspond fairly accurately to esti- 





recent 


whofmates which had been made, it is especially 


jonism 


valuable for the precise information given on 


higan,the taxes collected by states and cities and 
orkerspn the expenditures of those units. 
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Tax collections for the fiscal year 1935, 
hat is from June 1935 to June 1936, amounted 
to $9,717,000,000 or 17.7 per cent of the 
otal national income. Governmental ex- 
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benditures amounted to $14,931,000,000 dur- 
ng the same period, or $117.09 per person. 
The difference between taxes collected and 
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mounts spent by governmental agencies has 
een made up, of course, by borrowing. These 
borrowings, which at present amount to 
415.96 per person in the United States, 
will eventually have to be shouldered by the 
axpayers. Of the total governmental debt, 
Imost two-thirds has been accumulated by 
he federal government. 


-sin “Cooperative Medicine 


There are two ways of providing medical 
Fare which will be within the means of most 
members of a community. The government of 
€ community may intervene by setting up 
public clinics or by paying private doctors’ 
ees for those citizens who subscribe to a 
ublic health insurance plan. Or, the citizens 
may band together and establish a cooperative 
linic without the assistance of any govern- 
ment. That is what the people of Elk City, 
Dklahoma, have done under the leadership of 


vill preppy Michael Shadid. 
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In the current issue of Forum, Bertram 
Fowler describes how Dr. Shadid decided to 
: private practice and organize a 
Medical system for all the people. He called 
fogether citizens and suggested that $50 shares 
d to collect money for a cooperative 


hospital. Out of the $100,000 which would be 
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gained from 2,000 subscriptions, they would 
build and equip a hospital. Then each co- 
operator would pay annual dues of $24 per 
family, for which he would receive all med- 
ical care. Dental work, operations, examina- 
tions, hospitalization, nursing charges would 
all be included. That was back in the year 
1929. 

Today, the hospital, which is located in a 
town of 7,000 persons, serves 2.400 families 
in and ‘around Elk City. Materials used are 
the only extra charge to be borne at the time 
medical treatment is given. In this way, an 
operation for appendicitis costs, for example, 
only about $33. 


Industrial Statesmanship 


William Allen White, famous editor of the 
Emporia Gazette, has spared no words in at- 
tacking extremists on both sides of the present 
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THE RACE 
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labor controversy in the steel industry. In the 
following editorial, he again takes an impartial 
position, calling for statesmanship both among 
employers and labor leaders in the present 
period of industrial turmoil: 


Now that John Lewis has started to clean house 
and cut out the shoot mouths, crackpots and scat- 
terbrains from his C. I. O., the New York City 
banks which are the citadels and G. H. Q. of labor 
baiting interests, might try a purge on Tom Girdler 
and his reactionaries. 

The idea of the C. I. O. is entirely legitimate. 
Labor must have some kind of an organization, 
some kind of leadership, some kind of official 
representation. The vertical union is the stream- 
lined model. The day of individual bargaining is 
past. Under decent restrictions, under responsible 
labor leadership, the closed shop and the check- 
off are not impossible as a basis for negotiations 
between labor and capital. But so long as the 
smart alecks on either side have so much to say 
as Girdler and the irresponsibles under Lewis have 
had to say during the last three or four months, 
there is no chance to bring labor and capital 
together. Until they are together, the wages of 
labor and the profits of capital will suffer. 

Lewis has done well to start his purge. Let his 
opponents go after their smarties! 
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All About Trailers 


Better health, better education, better citi- 
zenship, and more fun—these are but a few 
of the claims made for the trailer by its 
enthusiasts, two of whom have written a book 
answering almost every question a prospec- 
tive buyer might ask (Kimball and Larned, 
“The Trailer for Pleasure and Business,” 
McGraw Hill, $2.50). Besides instructing the 
trailer purchaser in all the details of construc- 
tion about which he should be informed, this 
book contains valuable data on how to drive 
a car with a trailer attached, what states re- 
quire licenses for trailers, and how to pick a 
good campsite. 

A large amount of space is devoted to an- 
swering the question how to find time to 
lead such a gypsy life as the trailer suggests. 
The authors point out that, in many cases, 
a man’s occupation may not be as stationary 
as he thinks. Salesmen, obviously, stand to 
gain rather than to lose by being able to stop 
at every point rather than being confined to 
important towns. Merchandise can be carried 
much more easily and can sometimes be dis- 
played more effectively in a trailer than in 
trunks or suitcases. As trailer life becomes 
more popular, there will arise a demand for 
many services in trailer camps, including 
hairdressing, tutoring for children, and auto- 
mobile repairing. Others are engaged in sea- 
sonal occupations which cannot be followed 
the year around anyway. 


Travelogue 


The body of John Paul Jones, the marriage 
of an American actress to a Russian noble, the 
campaign hat of the United States army, the 
methods of teaching at West Point, the in- 
ternal politics of Kansas, the wine of France 
and the beer of Germany—all these and many 
other subjects just as varied make up the 
subject matter of Colonel T. Bentley Mott's 
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“Twenty Years as Military Attache” (New 
York: Oxford University Press. $2.50). The 
book follows Colonel Mott’s career through 
West Point, the Spanish-American War, the 
years before, during, and after the World 
War. But it is not an autobiography. Colonel 
Mott stays in the background, but gives the 
reader the intimate details of a life which 
touched such important men of the period 
as Elihu Root, General Pershing, Theodore 
Roosevelt, the Czar of Russia, and Myron 
Herrick. 

These details are told in story form. Each 
chapter is a separate story in itself, with no 
central theme except that Colonel Mott had 
some connection with them all. The 
are sometimes amusing, 
sometimes serious, some- 
times instructive, but ai- 
ways interesting. Colonel 
Mott is not a novice at 
writing. He has a simple, 
clear style which makes 
the book thoroughly 
readable. Although he 
makes no attempt to ad- 
vance any theory for 
making changes, he does 
not hesitate to criticize 
the management of the 
army. He gives the good points as well as the 
bad, and presents a picture of the inner work- 
ings of the great war machine this country now 
has. 


Norris of Nebraska 
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COL. T. BENTLEY 
MOTT 


Roosevelt, a Democrat, has de- 
cribed Senator George W. Norris, a Republi- 
can, as “the very perfect, gentle knight of 
American progressive ideals.’ Washington 
newspapermen, whose intimate acquaintance 
with politicians is not likely to encourage 
their indulgence of superlatives, have called 
Norris “the only honest man in political life.” 
In 1917, such epithets were hurled at Norris 
as might be applied only to one who had 
grossly betrayed his country; and today, the 
act which aroused those epithets is regarded 
as one of the most courageous in the twentieth 
century. 

It is little wonder, then, that when Richard 
L. Neuberger and Stephen B. Kahn sought an 
appropriate title for their biography of the 
senator, they hit upon “Integrity” (New 
York: Vanguard Press. $3). Tracing the Ne- 
braskan’s long political career, the authors 
show how his every opinion and his every 
gesture never deviated from the path which 
he regarded as honest. As a budding politican 
when his future seemed dependent upon his 
currying the favor of party leaders, he re- 
fused to cut his cloth to suit the political 
fashions of the day. He presents, the writers 
point out, the single example of a senator who 
offered to resign from office because he felt 
that he did not accurately represent his con- 
stituents, yet who would not change his at- 
titude because he felt that that would go 
against his conscience. Without fanfare, 
quietly yet doggedly, Norris has worked for 
reforms, paying little if any attention to party 
lines. 

This biography is laudatory cu:oughout. It 
may be admitted, however, that it is not cloy- 
ing. The authors support their praises with 
an abundance of evidence, most of which 
makes absorbing reading. 
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Maxim Litvinov 


Maxim Litvinov, the Soviet commissar 
for foreign affairs, has been brought into 
prominence once again by the border in- 
cident which a short time ago threatened to 
disturb the calm of the Far East. Pro- 
ceeding with the caution and forthrightness 
which European statesmen have now come 
to expect of him, he patiently sought to 
calm the ruffled tempers of the Japanese 
officials and thereby averted, at least for 
the time being, the 
danger of a serious 
clash. The govern- 
ment at Moscow re- 
poses a great deal of 
confidence in Mr. 
Litvinov. And it has 
reason for so doing. 
It was he who, more 
than any other Soviet 
statesman, toiled 
ceaselessly after the 
1917 revolution 
have his government 
recognized by the 
Europe. 

Mr. Litvinov’s success as a diplomat is 
the more remarkable in that his early ca- 
reer gave him but scant equipment for such 
a task. Born in 1876, he was forced at the 
age of 17 to give up his studies and serve 
in the csarist armies. It was during the 
five years of service as a soldier that his 
antipathy for the autocratic csarist regime 
was developed; and immediately upon his 
being released, he engaged in revolutionary 
activities. Coming under the suspicion of 
the police, he was apprehended, tried for 
sedition, and sentenced to exile in Siberia. 
He never reached Siberia. On the journey 
there, he escaped, fled to Switzerland, and 
from there continued to plot against the 
government, encouraged to do so by two 
companions, Lenin and Stalin. His life 
until 1917 was varied and extremely dan- 
gerous. 

Upon the establishment of the Soviet 
government, Litvinov was sent to London 
as the Soviet representative. When rela- 
tions between England and Russia became 
strained in 1918, he returned to Moscow 
and was appointed assistant commissar for 
foreign affairs. In 1930 he was put in 
charge of the foreign office. 

Litvinov is rather pudgy in appearance. 
He is married to an Englishwoman and has 
two children. 
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Senator Pepper 


When Senator Claude Pepper rose to his 
feet during the Senate’s discussion of the 
billion-and-a-half appropriation measure, he 
stepped into one of 
the warmest discus- 
sions held during the 
present session. Yet 
this newcomer to the 
Senate defended his 
position effectively in 


what was his first 
speech before that 
body. At the con- 


clusion of the day, 
many veterans of the 
Senate congratulated 
him on his address. 
Included among them was Senator Joe 
Robinson, whose amendment ke had helped 
to defeat. 

Senator Pepper has worked hard to gain 
his seat in the Senate. He is next to the 
youngest man in the group, as he is only 
37 years old. While in college, he fired 
furnaces, washed dishes, mined coal, waited 
on tables, and ran a cleaning shop to earn 
his education. He graduated from the 
University of Alabama, then went to Har- 
vard for his law degree, which he obtained 
in 1924. After a year of teaching, he 
began to practice law in Perry, Florida, 
and went into state politics. He was 
elected to the state legislature in 1929. 
When the death of Senator Fletcher left 
Florida with a vacant seat in the Senate, 
Pepper won it without opposition. 
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SENATOR PEPPER 


Senator Pepper is a Democrat and a 
progressive. He concurs with President 
Roosevelt on most of the latter’s measures, 
but he is not a presidential “‘yes-man.” His 
stand against Senator Robinson, the Demo- 
cratic party leader in the Senate, indicates 
that he has a mind of his own. 


Wilbur J. Carr 


For 45 years Wilbur J. Carr has been 
connected with the Department of State. 
Probably there is no one who knows the 
inner workings of the department as well 
as this man who entered the service as a 
clerk in 1892, rose through the various 
departmental positions to be assistant secre- 
tary of state, and now has been appointed 
minister to Czechoslovakia. This is Carr’s 
first foreign post. He has always worked 
in Washington, coming here from Ohio 
by way of Kentucky. 

Carr is one of the few ministers or am- 
bassadors who are “career men.” Usually 
the men appointed to such positions are not 
products of the Department of State itself, 
but they are lawyers, 
bankers, or industrial- 
ists who have strong 
political connections 
and a desire to in- 
crease their prestige. 
A “career man,” on 
the other hand, starts 
at the bottom of the 
department and works 
his way to the top. 

His appointment to 
the post in Czecho- 
slovakia may be a re- 
ward for service rendered in the past. An 
article which appeared in Harper’s maga- 
zine recently had this to say about him: 

“He has reached the age of retirement, 
the most powerful man in the Department. 
He is a genial, friendly, and busy house- 
keeper. He handles budgets, disciplines the 
various divisions and offices on their finan- 
cial behavior, begs appropriations on the 
Hill, and is popular with congressional com- 
mittees because he never begs very hard. 
He sits at the center of the intricate 
machinery by which men are hired, pro- 
moted, fired.” 
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Martin Niemoeller 


Of the religious leaders in Germany who 
have resisted the government’s attempt to 
place the Protestant churches under its sub- 
jection, none has been more outspoken 
than Martin Niemoeller. From his pulpit 
in one of Berlin’s more fashionable 
churches, he has time and again defied the 
Nazis and rallied the opposition forces to 
his side. His popularity was such that while 
many other pastors had been arrested for 
their unrelenting hostility to the Nazi 
church policy, Niemoeller remained free 
until last week. It was then, when his 
attack upon the government became so 
severe that it could only be interpreted as 
a slur upon Chancellor Hitler, that the 
secret police seized him. 

Rev. Niemoeller became well known in 
Germany during the World War. As com- 
mander of a submarine, he patrolled the 
enemy seas for many months and con- 


to the success of the 
German _ submarine 
warfare. After the 
armistice. he fell out 
with the German high 
command and gave 
up his naval commis- 
sion, thinking at the 
time to leave Ger- 
many and settle in 
South America. Being 
without funds, how- 
ever, he decided to 
work on a farm to earn enough passage 
money for himself and his wife. His sav- 
ings, however, soon vanished into thin air 
because of the German inflation. Searching 
for some means of livelihood, he decided to 
enter the ministry and before long made a 
name for himself in church circles. 
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tributed measurably . 


The Long Tradition Against the Third Term 


O POLITICAL tradition has become 

more solidly intrenched in the United 
States than the precedent against a third 
term for presidents. Although there is 
nothing in the Constitution to prevent a 
president from holding office for three terms 
and there is no law on the federal statute 
books limiting the president’s tenure, few 
chief executives have attempted to buck 
the tradition. Only Ulysses S. Grant ac- 
tually sought the nomination for three 
terms, although Theodore Roosevelt may 
be considered to have violated the tradi- 
tion when he ran as the Progressive candi- 
date in 1912. He considered the three and 
a half years he served as president follow- 
ing the death of McKinley to have con- 
stituted one term in office. 


Tradition Established 


The greatest political mystery today is 
whether Franklin D. Roosevelt will defy 
the long-established tradition and seek 
the nomination for a third term. Ever 
since his election last November there has 
been much speculation about the President’s 
future plans. When Governor Earle of 
Pennsylvania a few days ago came out di- 
rectly in support of a third term for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the President was silent and 
refused to answer the question posed by 
newspapermen. He has been fond of 
breaking other traditions and many feel 
that he will not hesitate to shatter this one. 

It is mistakenly assumed that the Found- 
ing Fathers were unalterably opposed to 
a third term. Many of those who favored 
a strong central government went so far as 
to advocate permanent tenure. While it 
was George Washington who established 
the tradition by his refusal to run for a 
third time, his refusal was based more upon 
personal considerations than matters of 
principle. There is nothing in his Farewell 
Address, in which he made his intentions 
clear, to indicate that he was opposed to the 
idea of a third term. He was merely tired 
of public life and wanted the quiet and re- 
pose that Mount Vernon offered him. 

When we come to Thomas Jefferson, we 
find a different story. Jefferson was op- 
posed to the principle of the third term 
Rotation of office should apply to the most 
important political job as well as to the 
least, he contended. Pressed by many of 
his supporters to run for another term in 
1808, Jefferson set forth his views in un- 
mistakable terms: 


That I should lay down my charge at the 
proper period is as much a duty as to have 
borne it faithfully. If some termination to the 
services of the chief magistrate be not fixed 
by the Constitution, or supplied by practice, 
his office, nominally for four years, will, in 
fact, become for life, and history shows how 
easily that degenerates into an inheritance. 

Believing that a representative government, 
responsible at short periods by election, is 
that which produces the greatest sum of hap- 
piness to mankind, I feel it a duty to do no 
act which shall essentially impair that prin- 
ciple; and I should unwillingly be the person, 
who, disregarding sound precedent set by an 


illustrious predecessor, should furnish the first 
example of prolongation beyond the second 
term of office. 

Jefferson’s successors rigidly adhered to 
the stand so clearly taken by him and the 
question of a third term did not become a 
matter of practical politics until the day of 
Grant. When the movement was launched 
in 1876 to put the general up for a third 
term, there developed strong opposition 
even among members of his own party. 
Various states adopted 
resolutions opposing 
the nomination, and 
the House of Repre- 
sentatives went so far 
as to pass a resolution 
declaring that “any 
departure from this 
time-honored cus- 
tom [of two terms] 
would be unwise, un- 
patriotic, and fraught 
with peril to our free 
institutions.” 

Although Theodore Roosevelt had said in 
1904 that “under no circumstances will I 
be a candidate for or accept another nom- 
ination,” he did run for what would in 
fact have constituted a third term when he 
accepted the Progressive nomination in 
1912. Had the first Roosevelt succeeded 
in capturing the nomination of the Repub- 
lican party, there is little doubt that he 
would have been elected, thus being our 
first president to serve three terms. 

The arguments used by the President’s 
friends who are urging him to run for a 
third term are well known. First, they con- 
tend that there is no leader in the Demo- 
cratic party of sufficient stature to proceed 
with the program he has undertaken; that 
only a man with his leadership could carry 
the country along the road to progress. On 
the other hand, the feeling against the 
third term is so strongly imbedded that any 
president would have a difficult time over- 
coming it. Many of the President’s liberal 
supporters are, moreover, opposed to the 
idea of a third term as a matter of prin- 
ciple. Typical of their position is the fol- 
lowing statement contained in an editorial 
appearing in the Nation: 
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Any program that will realize the poten- 
tialities of American life must be the product 
of decades of faithful and courageous work 
by many people. If the President drives ahead 
with vigor he will get the greater part of his 
program enacted. If he keeps a third term 
always in mind, he will be sorely tempted 
to compromise and coast along easily, defer- 
ring the crucial reforms until after 1940. 

But suppose that in 1940 the alignment is 
such that no Democrat except Roosevelt looks 
strong enough to beat a reactionary Republi- 
can? In that event we should still feel the 
same way. First, because it is always easy to 
maneuver the situation so that the choice 
seems crucial. Second, because we regard the 
precedent of an indefinite presidential term as 
bad medicine, even for such a disease. It is 
medicine that could be used as easily, and 
much more harmfully, by someone in the near 
future who really has fascist leanings. 
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Nebraska Under 


T HAS been several months since Ne- 

braska’s first session of a one-house leg- 
islature came to a close. In the period 
that has followed there has been con- 
siderable discussion among the people of 
that state as to the advantages and dis- 
advantages of their new legislative setup. 
Politicians of other states are also greatly 
interested in Nebraska’s experiment, for if 
it is outstandingly successful their con- 
stituents may compel them to take similar 
action. Senator George Norris, who finally 
was able to get the people of his state to try 
out the one-house legislature, is still of the 
opinion that it is more efficient than the 
two-house, or bicameral, system which pre- 
vails in the other 47 states. Because it is 
unique in this country, the Nebraska experi- 


ment is commanding general attention 
throughout the nation. 
Although Nebraska’s unicameral legis- 


lature is the first in modern times, it is not 
the first in the history of America. Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont, and Georgia all had 
one-house lawmaking bodies during their 
colonial history, but followed the lead of 
the other states and the national govern- 
ment when they wrote their state constitu- 
tions. The advantages of unicameral leg- 
islatures were discussed for many years be- 
fore any state would put one into operation. 
Amendments were proposed and defeated 
in Oregon, Oklahoma, and Arizona before 
the World War, all providing for unicam- 
eral legislatures. Since Nebraska adopted the 
one-house plan, 22 states have defeated bills 
for similar houses, most of them by wide 
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margins but some of them by slim ones. 

Bicameral legislatures became popular 
with the states for various reasons. Perhaps 
the most important is the fact that England, 
the mother country of most of the colonists, 
had a two-house parliament. The colonists 
naturally followed the customs which they 
brought with them from England. The idea 
of checks and balances in the government, 
by which one house could check on another, 
was popular when the state governments 
were first being formed, and thus the two 
houses were thought to be necessary. The 
proposition of one house or two was debated 
by the Constitutional Convention, but prec- 
edent prevailed and the two-house plan was 
adopted. It was originally intended that the 
Senate would represent the wealthier, more 
aristocratic group of voters, and would 
check on the “commoners” in the House of 
Representatives, although this of course is 
not true today. 


Use of Unicameral System 


The unicameral system, though adopted 
by only one state, is used by other govern- 
ments. Every city of more than 25,000 in 
the United States has one “house” or 
council to make its laws. Eight of nine 
Canadian provinces are governed by one- 
house legislatures. Australia, Esthonia, 
Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, and Yugoslavia 
have one-house systems. The House of 
Lords in England has been stripped of so 
much power during the centuries that the 
House of Commons at present constitutes 
practically a one-house legislature. 

The organization of these unicameral leg- 
islatures varies greatly. Nebraska’s consists 
of 43 members, who receive a salary of 


$1,774 for a two-vear term of of- 
fice. The legislature meets regu- 
larly for about a three-month pe- 
riod once every two years, but can 
be called into special session by 
the governor. A legislative coun- 
cil may be formed, consisting of 
15 members of the house, to 
draft legislation before the ses- 
sion itself opens, thus giving the 
house something on which to work. 
The first session in Nebraska 
lasted 98 days, as compared with 
the 110-day session of the two- 
house legislature of 1935. The 
total cost of the session was $140,- 
000, while the previous legislature 
cost $202,000. This bore out 
Senator Norris’s prediction that 
the unicameral legislature would 
be less expensive than the bicam- 


eral. The legislature was much 
more efficient, too The unicam- 
eral legislature introduced 581 


bills of which 36 per cent were 

passed. In the previous bicameral session, 
1,056 bills were introduced and only 19 
per cent were passed. 


Small Groups Neglected 


The members of the one-house body, rep- 
resenting larger districts, did not intro- 
duce so many bills for the benefit of small 
groups. They thought in terms of the state 
rather than in terms of their own small 


section. Opponents of the legislature say 
that it does not provide adequate represen- 
tation for these small 
sections, but from the 


record of the Nebraska 
bicameral it would seem 
that the large majority 
of the “local” bills in- 
troduced were not passed 
anyway. While 43 mem- 
bers seem to be enough 
for Nebraska, those who 
favor the plan for other 
states say that the form 
of the unicameral legis- 
lature would have to be 
altered to suit the state. 
Texas or New York 
might need more legis- 
lators, chosen on a dif- 
ferent basis, but the plan 
can be made flexible 
enough to meet the needs 
of any state in the Union. 

One of the outstanding features of the Ne- 
braska legislature is that its members are 
not elected as Republicans, Democrats, 
Socialists, or Prohibitionists. They run 
as individuals and not as party candidates. 


NEBRASKA’S UNICAMERAL LEGISLATURE IN SESSION 


Senator Norris believes that party lines 
mean nothing within a state, and that the 
people know their candidates well enough 
to vote for them individually. Critics of the 
legislature say that this plan did away 
with party leadership in the house, and con- 
sequently there was no one to direct the 
voting of its members. Senator Norris 
says that there is no need for such direc- 
tion in a small house composed of men who 
are directly responsible to the voters. 

Another charge against the unicameral 
legislature is that, being small, it is easier 
for lobbyists to control. Political writers in 
Nebraska said that the activity of the 
lobbyists was more noticeable during the 
past session than ever before. Those in 
favor of the plan reply that that is one 
benefit of the unicameral legislature. The 
lobbyists are forced to come into the open 
with their activities, instead of working 
quietly with just a few members of a large 
house. The small unicameral legislature 
puts each member in the public eye. He is 
directly responsible to the voters for what 
he says and how he votes, since the legis- 
lature is small enough that his actions will 
be noticed. 

With two houses of legislators, it is pos- 
sible for one house to “pass the buck” to 
the other one. The Senate might pass a 
bill which it did not want, knowing that the 
House of Representatives would kill it any- 
way. The senators would be on record as 
having voted for the bill, thus satisfying 
their backers. With the unicameral legisla- 
ture the vote would be final, and the legis- 
lators would be strictly accountable for 
their vote. 
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Another benefit of the one-house system 
claimed by its supporters is that there are 
no years when one party controls the Senate 
and another controls the House. This has 
happened many times in the history of 
both the national and state governments, 
and in every instance it has resulted in 
very little legislation being passed, since 
neither party will accept the other party’s 
bills. The unicameral legislature should 
provide action, at least. 


Divided Rule 


One of Senator Norris’s chief arguments 
in favor of the one-house legislature was 
that it would do away with the conference 
committee, or the “third house,’ as he 
called it. This committee is appointed 
whenever the two houses of a legislature 
cannot agree on a bill. It has a great deal 
of power, because it can kill a bill as ef- 
fectually as the house itself, and yet the 
public hears little about the workings of 
such committees. Consequently, the com- 
mittee is used to get rid of legislation with- 
out stirring up any feeling against the leg- 
islators who kill it. The conference com- 
mittee would not be necessary with a uni- 
cameral legislature. 

The Nebraska experiment has hardly had 
time to prove itself, of course, and many 
other states are waiting to see how it 
works out over a period of years before they 
consider a change for themselves. The 
unicameral legislature is receiving a great 
deal of attention, however, and if Ne- 
braska’s proves as successful as Senator 
Norris expects it to be, there may be others 
who will follow its lead. 
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Pity the G-man. If he draws his gun first. 
he is accused of showing off; if he doesn’t, he 
gets killed. —Albany KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 

“What are you doing in the pantry, Willie?” 

“Fighting temptation, mother.” 

—THE SAFE 


WoRKER 


Now that the circus has been unionized, 
Buffalo Bill’s Wild West may follow suit as 
soon as the Indians can agree on minimum 
hours for robbing stage coaches. 

—New York SuN 

A bad democracy is better than a dictator, 
even a benevolent one. 

Dr. Ratpu W. SocKMAN 

Two college juniors yawned and one said: 
“What shall we do tonight ?” 

“Let’s toss up a coin to decide,” replied 
the other. “If it’s heads we’ll go to the movies; 
if it’s tails we'll call on Rosie and Susie; and 
if it stands on edge we'll study.” 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


During a session of court there was so much 
talking and laughter going on that the judge, 
becoming much provoked, shouted: 

“Silence! Order in the court! We have de- 
cided half a dozen cases here this morning, 
and I haven’t heard a word of one of ’em!” 

—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


“T don’t need none,” said the lady of the 
house before the agent had opened his mouth 

“How do you know ?” he returned, “I might 
be selling grammars.” 


—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


One thing for which to be thankful. No 
one has written a song about the Supreme 
Court. —Greensboro, Ga., HERALD JOURNAL 


Edouard Herriot, French politician, says: 
Politics is like a horce race. A good jockey 
must know how to fall with the least possi- 
ble damage.” —Review or Reviews 





“HERE | COME, READY OR NOT!” 


FROM LIFE 


Nowadays it’s lack of parking space that 
makes the world go round. 
-SATURDAY EVENING Post 
“Start this young man in as office boy.” 
“But sir, I’m a college graduate.” 
“Better start him on something easier, then.” 
—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A milkman’s power of deduction runs con- 
siderably below norm. He will continue to 
deposit milk on the front steps until there 
is an aggregation of 17 quarts before it oc- 
curs to him that maybe the customer is away 
on vacation or something. 

Washington Post 


Far too much of many persons’ lives is put 
in by using others’ thinking. 

GOVERNOR WILBUR Cross 

Admiral Richard Byrd declares: “Civilized 

nations are as individualistic and quarrelsome 

as 60 hermits brought to live in one village.” 
—REviIEW oF REVIEWS 

Thank goodness we live in a free country, 

where a man may say what he thinks if he 


isn’t afraid his wife, the neighbors, or boss 

will criticize him, and if he’s sure it won't 

hurt his business or his reputation. 
—Paterson (Kans.) News 
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The Chain Store in U. 8. Economy 


(Concluded from page 1) 
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times as much for each store as does the 
independent merchant. One result of the 
law in Pennsylvania was that the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company im- 
mediately closed 80 of its stores and may 
close more, rather than pay the $1,000,000 
for fees which would be necessary with its 
present number of stores. 

A similar bill is being considered by the 
United States Senate to apply in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The House has already 
passed the bill, but there is opposition to 
it in the Senate. The state laws have not 
met with complete approval. California 
and Maine both passed laws early in 1936 
which lasted for one year, and both states 
failed to renew the laws this spring. But 
the fight against the chains will no doubt 
continue unabated. So it is well to devote 
some attention to them. 


Extent of Operations 


Chains do more than 717 million dollars 
worth of business every year, and 6,000 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF A MODERN GROCERY STORE 


(COURTESY SANITARY GROCERY COMPANY. WASHINGTON, D.C.) 


different systems are located in every state 
in the union. The states east of the Mis- 
sissippi have more chain stores than their 
western neighbors. Maryland and Illinois 
both have almost 30 per cent of their re- 
tailing done by chains. California is an- 
other state in which chain systems have 
made great headway. Such systems, as we 
have said, seem to thrive where the popu- 
Jation is concentrated in cities. Mississippi 
and Arkansas are at the bottom of the list 
with respect to business done by chains, 
with 11 and 12 per cent respectively. 
The best-known chains are those such as 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, Woolworth’s, and Liggett’s, which 
have stores in nearly every state. All 
chains are not organized on such a large 
scale. Many of them are merely local 
chains, consisting of from two to 10 stores 
within a small district. Sectional chains 
rank between the nationals and the locals 
in the number of stores. They may cover 
two or three states. The chains do better 
in the simpler lines of merchandising. They 
have been most successful in the grocery, 











THE MODERN DRUG STORE SELLS EVERYTHING 
FROM TOYS TO REFRESHMENTS 


(COURTESY FORUM) 
drugs, and variety lines, probably because 
their products are standardized. A can of 
beans, a tooth brush, or a screw driver is 
much the same the country over. The 
chains can buy these products in huge 
amounts and not risk being left with a large 
supply because the styles or designs change 
from season to season. 

In addition to state laws against the 
chains, there is the Robinson-Patman Act 
passed last year by Congress. It provided 
that manufacturers could not make price 
discriminations favoring one purchaser 
over another. The chain stores, because 
they bought in such large amounts, had 
been in a position almost to dictate to the 
manufacturers regarding prices. They 
were getting goods at prices which gave 
them a great advantage over independent 
merchants. The charge was made that 
they were taking unfair advantage of the 
manufacturers by threatening to start their 
own factories if the manufacturers did not 
give them price reductions. The Federal 
Trade Commission has not enforced the 
Robinson-Patman Act very rigidly as yet, 
but a drive against the violators is sched- 
uled to begin soon since the Commission 
has received an appropriation from Con- 
gress to carry on its investigations in this 
field. 


State Laws 


The chains are not so worried over the 
Robinson-Patman Act as they are 
over the state laws providing for 
licenses. They believe that they 
can prove to the Federal Trade 
Commission that they are receiv- 
ing no more benefits from the 
manufacturers than they are en- 
titled to have because of their 
large-scale buying. The Robin- 
son-Patman Act provides that the 
Federal Trade Commission may 
allow price discriminations be- 
cause of mass buying and similar 
savings to the manufacturers, and 
the chains believe that they are 
within the law. 

The chains contend, moreover, 
that all the legislation against them is un- 
fair. They say that they are being penalized 
because they are more efficient than the 
independents, and that the customers are 
being harmed by the favoritism which is 
shown to the independent merchants. 
Their low prices, they say, are a result of 
natural advantages over the independent 
stores, and not the result of unfair prac- 
tices. 

This brings up the question of whether 
or not the chains really sell for less than do 
the independents. Evidently they have 
some appeal for the consumer, since they 
have drawn one-quarter of the retailing 
from the independent merchants. Several 
studies of comparative prices in chain and 
independent stores have been made, but 
none of them are comprehensive enough to 
be final. The best study, made by the 
Federal Trade Commission, shows that the 
chains sell for almost 10 per cent less than 
their independent rivals. 

Independents claim that the chains use 
dishonest practices in retailing. They do 
not, it is argued, give fair weights and 














which 
chains have had to face for years, but one 
which has never been conclusively proved. 
The Federal Trade Commission found that 
the chains used dishonest practices “in some 


measures. This is a charge the 


localities.” No study of the practices of 
the independent merchants in the same 
localities was made, so no comparison can 
be drawn. It is probably true that there 
ire chain stores which cheat the customers, 
but no one has proved that all independent 
merchants are absolutely honest any more 
conclusively than that all chain stores are 
honest. 

Independents say that chains hoodwink 
the buyers by using “loss leaders,” articles 
which are sold at below cost just to attract 
the customers to the store. After getting 
the customers to the store, the chains 
then make up the loss on the advertised 


article by making high profits on other 
products not so well known. What few 
studies have been made of chain store 


prices, however, do not bear this out. 


Other Charges 


A popular charge against the chains is 
that they take money from the community 
in which they operate. The independent 
merchant leaves his profit in the home 
town industries, while the chain stores take 
their profits to the cities in which the 
home offices are located. No complete 
study of this charge has ever been made, 
so it is impossible to say just how seriously 
this practice affects the community, al- 
though it undoubtedly has some adverse 
consequences. Furthermore, chains are 
charged with paying lower wages than do 
the independent merchants. A study made 
by the Federal Trade Commission showed 
that this charge was true in 1929, but that 
independent wages dropped more than 
chain wages during the years of the de- 
pression. Wages of independent employees, 
however, are — slightly 
higher than those of 
chain employees at the 
present time, according 
to Department of Com- 
merce figures. 

The chains believe 
that they have been suc- 
cessful for other and 
more legitimate reasons. 
The first reason is to be 
found in mass _ buying. 
Naturally, a manufac- 
turer can give the pur- 
chaser of 10 articles a 
better price than the 
purchaser of one. The 
chains take advantage of 
this fact in a big way. 
They contract with a 
manufacturer for 10 or 
20 times as much as he 
ever sold to a_ single 
store; sometimes they 
take the manufacturer’s 
entire supply. Thus 
they get better prices and 
they can pass their sav- 
ing on to the consumer 
and still make money. 

The chains, too, con- 
tend that they have 
other advantages. They 
believe that their man- 
agement is more efficient, 


that they are better storekeepers than the 
independents. The chains have applied the 
methods of mass production — methods 
which have proved so successful to distri- 
bution. They do things on a large scale, 
and by so doing they reduce costs. Chains 
employ efficiency experts to reduce their 
overhead expenditures, to get the maximum 
returns from every dollar spent. They 
have the capital to install the most modern 
equipment and to use the best sales devices. 
Because of their capital, too, they can 
protect their stores. If a store does not 
make a profit because of some reason such 
as a local crop failure, the store is kept run- 
ning by the system until it can show a 
profit. The independent retailer does not 
have this capital to keep him in business, 
and a few years of hard times may put him 
out entirely. 
Customer’s Choice 

Chains usually do not give services which 
independents give. They do not carry 
charge accounts, and they do no deliver- 


ing. Consequently, they do not have to 
figure the cost of these services as inde- 
pendents do. The customer, of course, 


is given the choice of trading with the chain 
stores and saving pennies, or of trading 
with the independents and paying for the 
extra services which they give. In listing 
their reasons for trading at independent 
stores, housewives listed credit first and 
delivery second. 

To offset these advantages, fair or un- 
fair as they may be, the independents have 
used many methods. Some independents 
have been able to meet the chains on their 
own grounds, by lowering prices and be- 
coming more efficient. Others have found 
the competition too much for them and 
have closed their doors. And thus the 
struggle between small-scale and large-scale 
business enterprise continues. The chain 
store is but one manifestation of an eco- 
nomic trend that has been in progress for 
more than half a century. There are many 
people who believe that this system of dis- 
tribution serves the public and tends to 
make for constant progress by passing on 
to the consumers the benefits which accrue 
from mass purchasing. There are others 
who are opposed to the whole idea of the 
chain store and who would turn the eco- 
nomic wheel back and restore the small, 
independent store. It seems hardly likely, 
however, that this process of distribution 
can be halted, any more than the technical 
developments in the field of production can 
be scrapped for the more _ primitive 
methods of other days. 
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